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TO 


MRS  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


Madam, 

To  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Cause,  I  humbly,  and  with  much  respect,  beg  to 
dedicate  this  Pamphlet,  trusting  that  the  sentiments  it  con¬ 
tains  will  meet  your  approbation;  and  that  should  any  of  its 
suggestions  seem  worthy  of  consideration  and  adoption,  you 
will  give  these  your  powerful  influence  and  support. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

Madam, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


THE  AUTHOR, 


'  ^  w-!> '  ' 

-tfi  41'-^-''‘AH'  #•.■%. ‘^ 't  : 


THE 


PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGE. 


The  question  of  American  Slavery  has  at  the  present 
time  assumed  an  importance  which  it  never  at  any  past 
period  possessed.  Within  the  few  bygone  months,  an  in¬ 
terest,  deep,  and  almost  universal,  has  been  created  re¬ 
specting  it,  the  result  of  which  will  bear  with  a  momen¬ 
tous  weight  on  its  future  history.  The  spell  by  which 
the  demon  Selfishness  restrained,  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  the  purer  and  holier  feelings  of  humanity 
from  flowing  forth  towards  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
a  sable  race,  has  been  broken  by  a  fairy  hand,  and  the 
long  pent-up  flood  of  sympathy  has  gushed  forth,  bearing 
on  its  bosom  many  a  bubble  of  bursting  indignation,  thrown 
up  at  once  by  its  own  velocity  and  the  dark  revelations  by 
which  it  has  been  so  suddenly  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths. 
A  true  and  faithful  picture  of  the  horrible  cruelties  and 
almost  incredible  barbarities  practised  daily  by  one  portion 
of  the  human  family  towards  another,  has  been  drawn  by 
a  master  hand,  and  placed  suddenly  before  the  eye  of 
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Christendom,  and  the  startled  orb  of  humanity  has  cast 
upon  the  inner  soul  a  reflection  so  lurid  and  ghastly,  yet 
so  bright  and  illuminating,  as  to  produce  an  excitement 
and  create  a  sensation  which  shall  never  be  allayed  till  the 
object  which  called  it  forth  shall  liave  become  only  a 
memorial  of  what  it  is  now  the  living  shadow. 

While  we  rejoice  in  this  deep  and  wide-spread  sympathy, 
and  bless  the  agent  of  its  creation,  we  feel  there  is  a 
danger  existing  of  its  taking  a  wrong  direction,  and  thus 
retarding  for  an  indefinite  period  the  abolition  of  that  system 
of  slavery  against  which  it  is  directed,  or,  worse  still,  by 
rashly  and  precipitately  demolishing  it,  entailing  a  series  of 
evils  far  greater  and  more  grievous  than  those  which  now 
exist  in  connection  with  it.  We  fear  that  feeling  may 
blind  the  judgment  and  lead  to  the  attempted  realization 
of  what  can  never  be  achieved  without  an  ardent  struggle, 
or  if  yielded  to  an  overwhelming  force  of  public  opinion, 
the  world  would  be  plunged  into  a  tenfold  deeper  misery 
than  slavery  has  ever  inflicted ;  and  the  fear  of  such 
a  consummation  is  increased  by  the  fact,  that  amid  all  the 
oral  details  and  written  delineations  of  the  evils  of  the 
system,  no  rational  theory  for  its  abolition  has  yet  been 
promulgated.  Even  Mrs  Stowe,  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  work  which  has  created  the  sensation  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  has  carefully  abstained  from  pointing  out 
a  method  of  removing  the  monstrous  iniquity  she  so 
powerfully  depicts  and  deplores.  ’Tis  true  this  was  not 
the  purpose  she  had  in  view,  and  it  is  probably  better 
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that  her  energies  were  concentrated  on  another  object ;  but 
now  that  the  interest  of  Christendom  is  fairly  excited  on 
the  subject,  it  is  more  than  time  that  the  powerful  current 
was  turned  in  a  practically  progressive  direction. 

Many  meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  country, 
at  which  certain  resolutions  have  been  passed,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  which,  remonstrances  have  been  signed, 
and  transmitted  to  America ;  but  what  effect  can  these 
have,  so  long  as  such  a  vagueness,  or  rather  absence 
of  plan,  exists  among  the  Abolitionists  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  obnoxious  system  ?  The  general  and 
perhaps  only  sentiment  expressed  in  these  memorials, 
is  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  senders,  for  the  speedy 
and  eternal  removal  of  the  inhuman  slave  system, 
the  appeal  being  often  enforced  by  reproachful  and 
indignant  expressions.*  A  little  reflection  will  enable 
every  one  to  see  the  utter  inadequacy  of  such  a  course 
to  gain  the  object  in  view.  The  cry  for  immediate 
Emancipation  which  has  long  been  raised,  and  which 
has  increased  amid  the  prevalent  excitement,  is  tend¬ 
ing  more  to  retard  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America 
than  perhaps  any  agency  or  argument  which  interested 
selfishness  has  put  forth  for  its  support.  Independently 
of  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  such  a  proceeding  with 
justice  and  equity,  as  respects  the  proprietors  of  slaves, 
the  disastrous  consequences  it  would  entail  are  so 
distinctly  perceived  by  thousands  of  intellectual  men  in 
America,  that  rather  than  risk  them  they  join  the  Anti- 
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Emancipation  party,  and  give  all  the  support  in  their  power 
to  a  system  which  they  in  their  hearts  condemn.  Thus,  a 
twofold  opposition  is  at  the  present  time  presented  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  in  the  face  of  which  it  is  at  once 
impossible  and  undesirable  to  make  head- way ;  and  unless 
some  practicable  plan  is  propounded,  which  can  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 
influential  men,  the  slave  will  continue  to  groan  under  his 
monstrous  burden,  and  many  benevolent  hearts  sigh  in 
vain  to  give  him  relief. 

That  such  an  evil  should  be  extended  on  account  of 
such  a  cause  is  indeed  to  be  deplored,  especially  when  the 
time  has  arrived  at  which  proper  action  has  every  chance 
of  success.  The  period  has  now  passed  away,  for  an 
argument  concerning  the  right  and  wrong  of  slavery. 
There  was  a  time  when  its  principle  was  defended  and 
supported  by  specious  reasoning,  and  even  vindicated  by 
appeals  to  Scripture,  but  this  battle  has  been  long  since 
fought  and  won.  Those  feelings  of  justice  and  rectitude 
which  the  great  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  human  soul, 
though  long  deadened,  have  at  last  asserted  their  power, 
and  not  even  the  brazen-faced  effrontery  of  selfishness  dare 
advocate  the  practice  on  the  ground  of  principle.  Accord¬ 
ingly  those  who,  from  pecuniary  motives,  are  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  slavery,  have  been  forced  to  entrench 
themselves  behind  that  defence  which  many  have  adopted 
in  sincerity ;  and  it  only  requires  a  practicable  and 
thoroughly  constructed  plan,  to  draw  the  latter  away  from 
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it,  and  leave  the  former  in  that  miserable  and  helpless 
minority  which  their  detestable  conduct  merits. 

We  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  great  work  to  be 
done  at  the  present  time,  is  to  show  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  result  from  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  slave  system ;  and  we  trust  to  be  able 
to  place  these  in  such  a  light,  that  the  present  current 
of  aggressive  effort  will  be  turned  into  a  different  and 
more  promising  channel.  The  cry  for  immediate  eman¬ 
cipation,  which  is  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  energies 
of  a  great  part  of  the  humanity  and  intellect  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  barrier  in  the 
road  to  the  negro’s  freedom ;  and  if  we  can  remove  the 
hindrance  by  picturing  the  evil  consequences  which 
success  in  this  direction,  were  it  possible,  would  entail, 
something  will  be  done  to  hasten  on  the  elevation,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  freedom  of  a  wronged  and  oppressed  race.  Still 
we  are  aware  that  when  this  is  accomplished,  “  the  problem 
of  the  age”  yet  remains  to  be  solved,  nay,  the  question 
will  then  come  with  greater  force.  How  is  American 
slavery  to  be  abolished  ?  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able 
to  answer  this  awful  inquiry.  There  is  about  it  a  length 
and  a  breadth,  a  depth  and  a  height,  almost  passing 
knowledge.  The  evil  sought  to  be  removed  is  so  deep- 
rooted  and  far-spread,  as  nearly  to  defy  all  human 
effort  to  eradicate  it ;  and  we  are  far  from  expecting 
that  one  mind  will  be  able  to  project  an  adequate  remedy, 
or  that  one  generation  will  succeed  in  uprooting  the 
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terrible  curse.  Meanwhile  we  set  ourselves  to  the  less 
difficult,  though  not  less  necessary,  task  of  showing  the 
baneful  effects  which  would  flow  from  immediate  Emanci¬ 
pation. 

Supposing  then,  that  by  some  extraordinary  and  in¬ 
genious  method,  the  demands  of  justice  were  met,  and  the 
American  government  could,  and  did,  without  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  its  primary  claims,  declare  within  a  week 
or  a  month  the  total  and  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  Union,  what  kind  of  a  scene  would  the 
first  morning  of  freedom  present  throughout  the  breadth 
and  the  length  of  the  now  Slave  States  ?  Every  shovel  and 
hoe  would  be  lying  in  the  tool-house ;  the  rice  fields  and 
cotton  plantations  would  be  deserted ;  and  the  liberated 
millions  would,  under  the  influence  of  what  they  never 
felt  before — a  sense  of  freedom — be  dancing  and  yelling 
like  madmen  in  the  forest  glades  and  by  the  river’s  banks. 
“  Well,  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  should  this  be 
the  case,”  exclaim  the  advocates  for  immediate  Emancipa¬ 
tion  ;  “  it  is  very  natural  that,  amid  the  first  hours  of 
joyous  liberty,  the  poor  victims  of  a  long  and  cruel 
bondage,  indulge  in  recreation,  and  for  a  space  give 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  rest  from  labour.”  Ay, 
but  the  question  is,  to  what  extent  would  this  “«pace”  of 
idleness  extend,  and  when  would  the  shovel  and  hoe  be 
resumed  ?  We  answer,  never  !  The  great  mass  of  these 
emancipated  savages,  alive  only  to  the  idea  that  no  over¬ 
seer  can  now  compel  them  to  work,  and  altogether  beyond 
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the  influence  of  moral  feeling,  would  for  ever  refuse  to 
labour  in  the  plantations,  on  any  terms  whatever.  And 
can  we  wonder  that  this  should  be  the  result?  nay,  in 
our  turn  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  very  natural  that  they 
should  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  those  scenes  of  so  much 
wretchedness  and  misery,  and  wander  in  idleness  over  the 
country  ? 

If  any  of  our  readers  doubt  the  correctness  of  such 
an  anticipation,  or  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  founded, 
let  them  look  to  our  own  West  Indian  islands,  where 
experience  can  become  their  instructor  in  the  matter. 
Have  these  islands  known  one  hour  of  their  former 
prosperity  since  the  moment  when  the  Abolition  Act 
came  into  eflect,  or  have  the  negros  continued  to  labour 
with  any  thing  like  earnestness  or  regularity  ?  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  degree  of  moral  and  religious  training  they 
had  received  from  the  missionaries,  and  the  preparation 
afforded  by  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  it  was,  and  still  is, 
the  universal  complaint  of  the  planters  that  they  would 
not  work  ;  and  this,  combined  with  other  disadvantages 
entailed  by  the  Emancipation  Act,  has  led  to  the  gradual 
decay  of  every  one  of  our  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  And  if  such  was  the  result  in  these  islands,  how 
much  more  would  it  be  realized  in  America,  where 
the  slaves  are  sunk  deep  down  in  an  ocean  of  the 
grossest  mental  and  moral  ignorance,  and  where  the 
species  of  labour  is  far  more  severe  and  disagreeable  than 
that  of  sugar-boiling  I 
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It  is  clear  then,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that 
the  primary  effect  of  immediate  emancipation,  would  be  the 
almost  universal  cessation  of  negro  labour ;  and  is  it  possible 
fully  to  estimate  the  deplorable  results  that  would  follow 
from  this  one  circumstance  ?  In  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  such  a  fact  as  the  stoppage  of  the  growing  and 
manufacturing  of  cotton,  would  be  crushing  in  the  extreme. 
What  a  shock  would  it  not  send  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  I  Their  splendid  resources  indeed,  in  soil 
and  territory,  would  enable  them,  in  time,  to  surmount 
the  commercial  revolution ;  but  what  a  struggle  would 
be  undergone,  ere  the  energy  and  enterprise  at  present 
concentrated  on  the  cotton  trade  could  be  turned  into 
a  different  channel  I  What  years  of  re-organization  and 
reconstruction  would  require  to  be  spent,  both  by  the 
government  and  the  people,  ere  such  a  change  as  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  abolition  of  their  staple  trade  could  be  over¬ 
come  I  Such  a  realization  would  throw  the  country  back 
to  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  infancy,  and  render 
the  progress  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  lost  labour.  The  wheels  of  national  progression 
would  be  not  only  stopped,  but  positively  turned  back¬ 
wards;  and  all  those  noble  institutions  which  have  been 
reared  and  are  maintained  by  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  Kepublic,  would  wither  and  decay,  while  the  source  of 
their  existence  and  support  was  being  demolished  and  re¬ 
built. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  effect  immediate  emancipation 
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would  have  upon  the  commerce  of  America  herself ;  but 
we  must  take  a  yet  wider  range,  ere  we  can  fully  perceive 
the  extent  of  the  evil  in  this  direction.  Let  us  come  to 
Britain,  and  measure  if  we  can  its  influence  there.  We 
almost  shudder  as  we  contemplate  it  even  in  idea,  seeing, 
as  we  do,  that  it  would  level  a  blow  at  this  great  country 
which  would  at  once  sink  her  in  the  dust.  No  one,  we 
think,  will  deny  that  the  corner  stone  of  British  wealth  and 
power  is  her  cotton  trade.  The  importation,  manufacture, 
sale,  and  exportation  of  this  article  of  slave  produce,  forms 
the  chief  source  of  our  prosperity ;  so  that,  despite  the  boast 
we  make  that  we  have  shaken  hands  with  the  odious 
system,  we  are  so  closely  connected  with  it,  that  its  im¬ 
mediate  abolition  would  at  once  cut  away  the  locks  of  our 
strength,  and  throw  us  helpless  and  hopelsss  into  the 
pov/er  of  continental  despotism. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  the  position  into  which 
this  country  would  be  plunged  were  our  cotton  trade 
to  cease.  Take  the  latest  published  statistics  of  this 
branch  of  British  industry,  and  glance  at  the  capital 
and  energy  employed  in  it.  Look  at  the  property  and 
cash  used  in  carrying  it  on ;  think  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  human  beings  to  whom  it  is  the  only  means 
of  labour  and  support,  and  conceive,  if  you  can,  the  curse 
that  would  follow  its  sudden  cessation.  Some  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  of  it  from  a  consideration  of  the  grievous 
evils  which  even  a  small  decrease  in  the  demand  creates 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  throughout  the  country 
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generally.  And  if  depression  tells  so  fearfully  on  the 
nation,  what,  we  shudderingly  ask,  would  be  the  effect 
of  total  suppression  9  The  only  resource  of  a  nation, 
when  deprived  of  commerce,  is  the  soil ;  but  what  propor¬ 
tion  does  British  soil  bear  to  British  population  ?  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  fractional  that  can  be  imagined. 

Considering  the  geographical  extent  of  the  country,  the 
manner  of  land  ownership,  and  the  present  method  of 
agriculture,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that 
this  resource  would  serve  us  for  a  day  in  the  time  of 
need.  A  philosopher  of  our  acquaintance  informs  us  that 
the  soil  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  support  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  sixty  millions ;  but  this  is  only  when  cultivated 
according  to  the  principles  of  highest  chemical  agriculture. 
As  it  is  at  present  managed,  it  yields  far  from  a  sufficiency 
for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  even  were  it  a 
possible  thing  to  get  those  scientific  principles  which  pro¬ 
mise  such  results,  into  immediate  practical  operation,  it 
would  be  years  before  their  effects  could  be  practically 
experienced ;  and  this  brings  a  very  old,  yet  very  apposite 
proverb  to  mind — “  While  the  grass  grows,  the  horse 
starves.”  And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Australia, 
and  the  hopes  entertained  from  that  quarter.  Australia 
is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  for  many  years  to  come  must, 
instead  of  helping  us,  require  our  care  and  support ;  and 
very  likely,  when  she  has  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  she  will 
follow  the  example  of  her  Brother  Jonathan,  and  cut  her 
mother’s  leading-strings,  separating  at  the  same  time  her 
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venerable  parent  from  all  immediate  interest  in  her  mine¬ 
rals  and  her  soil. 

What  then  would  become  of  the  millions,  who  now 
find  a  means  of  existence  in  our  cotton  factories,  and* 
are  positively  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  soil  ? 
Imagine  them  informed  some  Saturday  night  by  their 
employers,  that  no  more  cotton  could  be  had  from  America, 
and  therefore  their  services  must  in  future  be  dispensed 
with.  Well,  throughout  the  next  week,  or  at  least  during 
so  much  of  it  as  their  wages  lasted,  they  might  contrive 
to  live  well  enough ;  but  when  next  Saturday  came  round, 
and  brought  not  the  accustomed  pittance,  matters  assume 
n  very  different  aspect.  The  horrors  of  the  succeeding 
period  we  dare  not  picture.  Hunger,  sickness,  misery, 
disease,  and  death,  rush  like  spectres  on  our  sight.  This 
great  and  mighty  nation,  now  the  mistress  of  the  world 
in  a  commercial  and  moral  point  of  view,  becomes  a  sea¬ 
girt  lazar-house,  its  far-famed  independence  is  gone,  and 
the  splendid  history  of  a  thousand  years’  progression,  is 
suddenly  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  hopeless  destruction. 

It  is  no  mere  picture  of  the  imagination  this.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  in  such  an  insecure  position  as 
Britain,  or  so  much  indebted  to  external  circumstances 
for  national  pre-eminence,  or  even  national  existence. 
For  hundreds  of  years  she  has  been  the  greatest  colony- 
monger  on  earth,  and  this  has  raised  her  to  her  proud 
elevation,  and  kept  her  there ;  but  were  any  accident  to 
interrupt,  or  materially  curtail,  the  commercial  relations 
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she  has  thereby  established,  it  is  evident  that  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  her  well-being  is  assailed,  and  according  to  the 
amount  of  damage  sustained  is  it  determined  whether  a 
stream  sufficiently  large  to  continue  existence  will  flow 
towards  her.  Now,  as  we  have  shown  above,  what  we 
believe  no  bne  will  deny,  that  her  cotton  trade  is  her 
main  support,  it  follows  that  the  destruction  of  this  large 
life-stream  at  the  fountain-head  must  cause  the  dreadful 
results  we  have  indicated. 

But  here  it  may  be  very  fairly  asked  by  the  advocates 
of  immediate  emancipation,  if  these  are  reasons  sufficient 
to  justify  the  existence  of  American  slavery,  or  if  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  America  and  England  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
heaven -bestowed  rights  of  man.  To  this  we  unhesitatingly 
and  emphatically  answer  No;  and  declare  it  as  our  convic¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  well-being  and  greatness  of  these  two 
countries  were  the  only  things  jeopardized  by  the  act,  it 
should  not  deter  from  its  immediate  commission.  Were 
it  a  possible  thing  that  the  claims  of  justice  could  not  har¬ 
monise  with  national  prosperity,  then,  come  wreck,  come 
ruin — ay,  ruin — to  these  great  nations,  for  the  sacred  de¬ 
mands  of  justice  must  at  all  hazards  be  revered.  Yes,  if 
the  welfare  of  Britain  and  America  can  only  rest  on  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  negro,  then  let  the 
bloody  and  unholy  prop  be  at  once  removed,  and  let  these 
two  nations  sink  down  into  eternal  oblivion. 

But  it  is  not  possible  that  justice  should  demand  such 
a  dreadful  sacrifice.  Ponder  well  the  world- wide  evils 
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involved  in  such  a  consummation  as  this.  Consider  the 
momentous  interests  that  hang  on  the  existence  and  vigour 
of  these  two  countries.  Remember  that,  humanly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  very  salvation  of  the  world  is  depending  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  say  whether  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibillity,  or  consistent  with  divine 
wisdom,  that  justice  should  call  for  their  national 
destruction. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  slave  labour  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  chief  element  of  America’s  commercial  prosperity, 
and  the  corner-stone  of  Britain’s  commercial,  and  therefore 
national,  existence ;  and  that  were  slave  labour  suddenly 
to  cease,  America  would  reel,  and  Britain  would  sink. 
We  have  seen  again,  that  justice  demands  that  the  slave 
be  made  free,  and  the  ruthless  system  of  which  he  is  the 
victim  for  ever  abolished.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile 
this  apparent  moral  anomaly  of  justice  standing  with  its 
claims  in  the  way  of  human  progression  ?  It  will  be  in 
the  remembrance  of  our  readers,  that  the  lately  discovered 
planet  Neptune  was  found  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  astronomers  who  made  this  addition  to  our  map  of 
the  heavens,  conjectured  that  the  previously  observed 
motions  of  another  planet  could  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  influenced  by  one  hitherto 
unperceived;  and  having  determined  its  position,  when 
those  who  were  requested  to  observe,  turned  a  telescope  in 
the  proper  direction,  the  influencing  body  was  at  once 
detected,  and  their  hypothesis  verified.  Precisely  similar  is 
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the  position  we  occupy  with  respect  to  the  question  in  hand. 
As  it  is  impossible  that  justice  can  ever  become  a  bar  to 
progress,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  immediate  emancipa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  an  act  of  justice ;  and  accordingly,  when 
we  examine  in  a  certain  direction,  we  find  that  such  an  act 
would  be  attended  with  moral  results  which  can  never  be 
recognised  as  the  development  of  that  pure  and  sacred 
principle.  We  have  shown,  that  to  society  at  large  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  would  bring  ruinous  con¬ 
sequences,  but  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  themselves,  the 
results  would  not  be  less  injurious.  In  their  present  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  ignorance,  how 
helpless  and  abandoned  would  be  their  condition  if  sent 
forth  unrestrained,  to  act  and  wander  at  will !  Being 
destitute  alike  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  suddenly 
deprived  of  that  protection  which  even  slavery  affords  them, 
what  would  become  of  them  ?  The  necessity  of  procuring 
food  would  compel  them  to  plunder  their  former  masters, 
who,  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  would  unite  in 
driving  them  from  the  clearings,  until,  retreating  to  the 
woods  and  swamps  of  the  country,  the  poor  victims  of 
mistaken  benevolence  would  become  miserable  hordes  of 
bush-rangers,  and  be  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  when¬ 
ever  the  calls  of  hunger  forced  them  to  visit  the  planta¬ 
tions. 

Thus,  three  millions  of  human  beings,  possessed, 
because  they  are  human,  of  the  capability  of  becoming  a 
happiness  to  themselves  and  a  blessing  to  their  species. 
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would,  by  the  success  of  the  present  object  of  the  great 
mass  of  Abolitionists,  be  sacrificed,  body  and  soul ;  and  to 
make  the  deed  more  dreadful,  the  altar  on  which  they 
would  be  laid,  would  receive  the  dignified  name  of  justice. 
No,  friends,  no ;  be  assured  that  you  are  striving  for  an 
object  which,  however  much  it  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  hallowed  by  humanity  and  truth,  is  by  its  pregnancy 
with  evil,  not  only  undesirable,  but  absolutely  impossible, 
unless — impelled  by  the  present  excitement — public  opinion 
should  acquire  such  an  influence  as  to  bear  down  the  oppo¬ 
sition  which  selfishness  and  instinctive  intelligence  have 
raised  against  the  Abolitionists,  and  compel  the  American 
government  to  pass  a  law  for  freedom. 

And  even  then  the  emancipation  would  be  but  partial. 
The  slavery  which  has  been  imposed  on  the  poor  negro, 
cannot  be  grasped  and  abolished  by  any  legislative  act. 
It  has  cast  its  roots  down  deep  into  his  soul,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  *arm  of  Congress,  and  nothing 
but  a  long  and  patient  course  of  moral  training  and 
instruction  will  suffice  to  remove  these  from  thence. 
You  may  indeed  free  his  body  from  the  yoke,  but  in 
so  doing,  you  throw  away  the  only  means  in  your 
power  of  effecting  the  far  nobler  achievement  of  his 
mental  liberty..  His  physical  bondage  must  be  made  the 
opportunity  of  effecting  his  spiritual  emancipation  ;  and 
then,  when  enlightened  and  educated  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  his  duty  and  fulfil  his  destiny  as  a  rational  and 
accountable  being,  he  may  with  all  safety  to  himself  and 
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the  world  be  made  physically  free.  Till  then,  slavery  as 
2^  fact ^  rnust  exist  in  the  present  Slave  States  of  America, 
though  we  trust  its  spirit  will  long  ere  then  be  changed. 
To  wrench  suddenly  away  those  chains  which  are  fettered 
so  closely  round  the  body  of  the  poor  negro,  that  the  iron 
has  entered  into  his  very  soul,  would  be  an  act  at  once  of 
cruelty  and  destruction.  Think  you  that  rusted  and  em¬ 
bedded  as  these  chains  are,  by  their  long  continued  resi¬ 
dence,  and  festered  and  putrified  as  are  the  wounds  they 
have  made,  no  caution  and  no  gentleness  is  demanded  in 
their  removal  ?  Do  not  common  sense  and  human  feeling 
teach  the  necessity  of  pouring  in  the  oil  and  rubbing  off  the 
rust  ere  they  can  be  separated  with  safety  from  the 
wronged  ones  ?  O  yes  ;  and  to  act  otherwise  would,  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  an  act  of  mercy,  be  a  deed  of  rashness, 
the  deplorable  consequences  of  which  could  never  be  re¬ 
paired.  In  view  of  these  we  unhesitatingly  echo  the 
words  of  an  American  minister — words  which  have  been 
oftener  than  once  quoted  with  indignation  by  Abolitionists : 
“  If  one  prayer  of  mine  could  knock  oflf  the  fetters  of  every 
slave  in  America  to-morrow,  I  would  not  utter  that 
prayer.”  Do  not  let  us,  however,  be  mistaken  here.  If 
the  sentiment  contained  in  the  above  sentence  is  truly 
interpreted,  and  if,  as  alleged,  it  is  based  on  a  reverence 
for  the  principle  of  slavery,  we  cordially  concur  in  the 
detestation  with  which  it  is  regarded.  As  a  vindication 
of  the  iniquitous  system,  and  an  expression  of  the  author’s 
hostility  to  abolition,  however  effected,  its  only  effect  will 
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be  to  cover  the  utterance  with  eternal  infamy.  But  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  with  all  propriety  be  uttered, 
and  we  have  failed  sadly  in  our  object  if  the  reader  has 
not  from  the  foregoing  statements  apprehended  and  ap¬ 
preciated  its  true  significance. 

But  we  imagine  that  our  previous  remarks  have  also 
effected  another  purpose.  As  we  foretold  at  the  outset,  the 
picture  we  have  given  of  the  consequences  that  would 
flow  from  immediate  abolition  has  not  resolved  the  momen¬ 
tous  problem,  but  they  have  asserted  the  necessity  for  its 
immediate  solution,  and  erected  a  standard  to  which 
respect  must  be  had  by  the  mind  that  would  project  a 
practicable  theory  of  emancipation.  We  have  asserted 
that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  such  an  assertion  is  equivalent 
to  an  admission  that  it  is  doomed  to  extinction.  Whatever 
is  evil  ought  to  be  destroyed  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and 
if  we  believe  in  an  approaching  millennium,  and  are  true 
to  the  instincts  of  our  own  nature,  which  teach  us  that 
truth  and  justice  will  finally  triumph,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  must  become  an  article  of  our  faith.  It  must, 
and  cannot  but,  stand  before  us  as  an  object  not  only 
possible  but  certain  of  attainment — nay,  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  evaded  ;  and  such  a  belief  must  have  the  effect  of 
causing  the  human  mind  to  devise  the  only  proper  method 
of  achieving  it. 

But  further,  the  above  delineation  furnishes  us  with  a  test 
for  every  theory,  and  a  rule  for  every  plan,  inasmuch  as  we 
perceive  that  unless  the  act  of  justice  we  meditate  harmonises 
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with  national  progression,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the 
negro,  it  will  be  unattainable.  In  other  words,  the  only 
legitimate  scheme  of  abolition  will  be  that  which  secures  the 
continuance  of  negro  labour,  for  we  have  proved  that  any 
other  is  neither  safe,  just,  nor  human.  Here,  then,  we  have 
removed  the  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  surrounded  this 
question,  and  placed  the  problem  on  the  basis  of  its  own  sim¬ 
plicity.  While  endeavouring  to  turn  the  present  current  of 
warm  sympathy  away  from  an  abortive  channel,  we  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  only  pathway  in  which  it  can  effici¬ 
ently  flow.  Reduced  to  a  plain  and  naked  compass,  the 
question  to  be  first  theoretically  and  then  practically 
answered  is  this.  How  are  the  cruelties,  the  barbarities, 
and  the  existence  of  slavery,  to  be  abolished,  without 
stopping  the  progress  of  slave  labour  ?  This  is  the  great 
achievement  America  is  now  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
though  difficult  and  arduous  in  the  extreme,  she  must  and 
shall  accomplish  it. 

It  is  needless^  we  think,  to  say  that  the  practical  working 
out  of  any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Government.  Not  only  does  the  nature  of 
the  work  require  this,  but  as  the. system  and  all  its  evils 
rest  on  the  basis  of  legislative  enactments,  no  other  agency 
can  operate  effectively. 

Some  time  ago,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  prove 
that  American  Slavery  was  upheld  by  the  Government. 
The  blame  might  have  been,  and  indeed  in  some  measure 
was,  thrown  on  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  Slave 
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States  alone.  The  nation,  as  such,  disowned  the  odious 
institution,  asserting,  as  was  indeed  lately  proved  in  the 
Hall  of  Congress,  that  it  was  “  sectional,  not  national.” 
But  ’tis  otherwise  now.  The  Fugitive  Slave* bill  of  1850 
has  thrown  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  on  the 
national  legislature,  and  henceforth  the  Government  is 
bound  to  deal  with  it.  Looking  at  the  Fugitive  Slave- 
law  in  this  light,  it  wears  an  aspect  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  Yes,  we  believe  this  measure, 
regarded  by  the  friends  of  freedom  as  a  defeat  of  their 
hopes,  and  by  the  slave-holders  as  a  triumph,  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  liberty,  which,  with 
co-temporary  influences,  will  eventually  usher  in  the  day 
of  jubilee. 

As  matters  rested  before  1850,  the  Abolitionists  had 
to  fight  against  the  independence  of  sixteen  Slave  States, 
and  such  a  scattered  warfare  was  almost  hopeless  ;  but 
now  the  enemy  has  taken  up  a  central  position,  which, 
though  apparently  a  stronger  one,  is  in  reality  weaker.  It 
may  be  more  difficult  to  assail,  but  once  forced  to  yield  here, 
it  cannot  separate  as  before,  and  therefore  will  be  more  easily 
pursued  and  vanquished.  We  entirely  disagree  with  the 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  in  thinking  that  were  the  Fugitive 
Law  repealed,  slavery  would  return  to  what  it  was — a  mere 
local  institution.  That  law  cannot  be  repealed,  without 
not  only  an  admission  of  its  injustice,  but  of  the  injustice 
of  that  local  institution  which  it  was  intended  to  protect. 
Once,  therefore,  get  Congress  to  assert  the  fact  that 
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sixteen  States  in  the  Union  are  upholding  an  unjust 
institution,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  peace  till  the  train  is 
laid  for  its  certain  abolition.  Now,  we  believe  this  assertion 
must  very  soon  be  made.  The  late  talented  speech  of  Mr 
Sumner  clearly  shows  that  the  Fugitive  Law  is  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  being  so,  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  repealed.  When  a  foreign  and  hostile  ingredient  is 
introduced  into  the  human  system,  nature  never  rests  till 
she  has  effected  its  ejectment.  So  in  the  body  politic ;  the 
detection  of  a  false  element  creates  a  restlessness,  never  to 
be  allayed  till  that  element  is  removed. 

Thus  it  will  by-and-bye  appear,  that  this,  like  many 
other  evil  institutions,  inflicted  its  own  death  blow,  when  it 
imagined  it  was  “  lengthening  its  cords  and  strengthening 
its  stakes.”  The  slave-holders,  and  those  who  uphold  the 
institution,  no  doubt  think  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Bill  has  given  them  an  immensely  stronger  foot-hold ;  but 
we  believe,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  be  able  to 
trace  the  downfall  of  their  system  to  the  enactment  of 
this  very  law.  Its  effects  have  been  so  disgusting  as 
to  awaken  thousands — hitherto  in  a  state  of  lethargy — 
to  the  evil  nature  of  slavery  itself ;  while  we  all  know  how 
greatly  it  has  intensified  the  feelings  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  and  made  them  more  than  ever  resolved  to  effect 
its  annihilation.  No  one  we  think,  who  has  read  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  ” — and  who  has  not  ? — will  fail  to  see,  that 
the  operation  of  this  law  has  enabled  the  writer  to  depict 
the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  that  wonderful  tale.  Indeed, 
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we  question  much  if  ‘‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  would  have 
ever  appeared  but  for  the  existence  of  this  Legislative 
Act ;  and  if  so,  how  directly  has  it  become  the  agent 
of  its  own  destruction  I  It  has  caused  the  production  of 
a  book,  which  has  roused  the  undying  sympathies  of 
humanity,  and  made  it  impossible  to  take  any  more  sleep 
to  its  eyes,  or  slumber  to  its  eye-lids,  till  the  voice  of 
Congress  shall  have  declared  slavery  unjust,  and  thus  en¬ 
dorsed  the  death-warrant  which  Mrs  Stowe  has  written. 

But  something  remains  to  be  done,  before  the  American 
Government  can  speak  so  decidedly  on  this  question ;  and 
till  this  something  is  done,  the  Anti-Slavery  movement 
will  make  no  practical  headway.  We  therefore  advise 
those  engaged  in  this  noble  cause  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  such  an  evident 
necessity — viz.,  the  construction  of  an  abolition  theory. 
This  is  a  terrible  task,  and  one  only  to  be  achieved  by  the 
united  energy,  intellect,  penetration,  and  humanity  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  ;  but  it  must  be  done,  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  permit.  So  long  as  such  a 
plan  is  awanting,  the  intelligent  and  humane  statesmen  of 
America  will  not  dare  to  speak  out  their  convictions,  or 
give  their  support  to  the  side  of  liberty.  They  are  far¬ 
sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  a  declaration  of  Anti- 
Slavery  principles  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  must  be 
followed  by  abolition  ;  but  seeing  as  clearly  the  dreadful 
result  of  such  a  measure,  from  a  consideration  of  the  present 
position  of  the  slave,  they  refuse  to  commit  themselves  by 
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such  an  utterance.  But  provide  the  country  with  a 
reasonable,  promising,  and  fairly  practicable  method  for 
getting  rid  of  the  enormous  evil,  in  consistency  with 
justice  and  humanity,  and  the  thousands  of  St  Clares  that 
are  to  he  found  in  the  Southern  States  will  at  once  join 
the  cause,  and  assist  in  working  out  the  plan.  The 
conviction  that  slavery  is  at  variance  with  the  holy  claims 
of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution,  lurks 
in  the  hearts  of  very  many  slave-holders,  despite  the  specious 
defence  and  sham  apologies  of  professing  Christians  ;  and 
it  is  our  sincere  conviction,  founded  chiefly  on  the  facts 
contained  in  the  “  Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  that  the 
system  would  long  ago  have  perished  had  this  method  been 
adopted.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  slave-holders  bound 
down  to  it  by  the  strong  ties  of  a  dehumanizing  selfishness, 
who  would  resist  all  attempts  at  abolition  ;  but  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  think  that  this  class  is  a  majority  even  in 
the  Southern  States.  We  confidently  believe  that  the 
system  is  supported  more  from  a  regard  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  follow  its  sudden  destruction  than  from 
considerations  of  a  grossly  selfish  nature,  and  that  any 
honourable  and  proper  way  of  escape  from  its  intricacies 
would  be  hailed  and  adopted  by  a  number  large  enough  to 
constitute  the  Anti-Slavery  party  a  decided  majority.  How 
earnestly,  then,  should  those  who  hold  this  view,  labour  to 
put  it  to  the  test,  by  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  development  of  such  a  theory  ! 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  might  be  inclined 
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to  devote  themselves  to  its  organization,  a  fund  should  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  offering  prizes  for  the  best  essays 
on  the  subject.  Let  subscription  lists  for  this  object  be 
opened  both  in  America  and  Britain,  and  let  the  com¬ 
petition  be  open  to  the  intellect  of  both  countries.  Never, 
we  undertake  to  say,  has  there  been  a  rivalry  so  noble,  or 
so  sacred,  as  this  would  create.  The  chivalrous  strivings 
in  the  tournament  or  the  battle-field,  the  bygone  struggles 
for  national,  physical,  or  intellectual  pre-eminence,  would 
all  pass  into  the  shade,  or  shrink  into  nothing,  before  the 
encircling  glory  of  such  a  campaign.  The  object  is  the 
very  highest  that  could  possibly  engage  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  ;  and  the  age  which  accomplishes  it  will  shine  in  the 
firmament  of  history  like  a  bright  and  beautiful  star  for 
ever  and  ever. 

And  it  is  right  that  both  Britain  and  America  go  hand 
in  hand  in  this  matter.  Our  country  has  been  far  too  long 
under  the  idea  that  she  is  free  from  the  shame  and  guilt 
of  the  western  slavery.  Under  this  false  idea  she  has 
stood  on  a  proud  pharisaical  eminence,  and  cast  jeering 
taunts  and  mocking  exhortations  across  the  Atlantic,  with¬ 
out  either  a  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  position  in 
which  America  is  placed,  or  a  reflection  on  the  origin  of 
that  position,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  its  strongest 
bulwarks.  This  country  should  never  forget  that  the 
upas  tree  of  slavery,  which  now  casts  its  deadly  shade  over 
the  States,  was  planted  by  her  own  hand  ;  and  is  still 
watered  by  her  means.  Were  she  truly  to  realize  her  own 
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responsibility  in  the  matter,  methinks  her  feeling  towards 
“Jonathan”  would  be  changed,  and  instead  of  taunts 
and  insolent  reproach,  she  would  express  sympathy  and 
offers  of  assistance.  ’Tis  well  then  that  she,  along  with 
the  country  in  whose  bosom  it  exists,  should  work  earnestly 
and  diligently  for  its  eradication  ;  and  ’tis  also  fit  that  the 
construction  of  the  theory  by  which  this  object  may  be 
effected  should  become  a  matter  of  emulation  between  the 
two  nations.  , 

As  we  before  stated,  we  do  not  suppose  that  one  mind 
will  plan  a  successful  practical  theory  for  negro  emanci¬ 
pation  ;  but  we  have  every  hope  that,  from  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  would  likely  be  put  forth  in  these  various  prize 
essays,  the  statesmen  of  America  would  be  able  to  con¬ 
struct  such  an  one.  The  problem  is  deep,  terribly  deep, 
and  probably  cannot  be  fully  solved  by  any  intellect  of  the 
present  time ;  but  one  mind  may  grasp  one  part  of  its 
mystery,  and  another  another,  till  from  amid  the  scattered 
fragments  Congress  found  materials  for  the  erection  of  a 
fair  and  beautifully  proportioned  temple  of  liberty  for  the 
African  race. 

In  conclusion,  we  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Anti« 
Slavery  party  to  this  proposition.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the 
more  wealthy  and  liberal  would  head  the  subscription  list, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  round  this  nucleus, 
the  generosity  and  bounty  of  Britain  and  America  would 
throw  an  increasing  circumference,  till  a  sum  sufficiently 
large  was  obtained,  and  many  a  scheming  head  and  fluent 
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pen  set  to  work  for  the  amelioration  and  elevation  of 
a  long-oppressed  and  down-trodden  people.  And  should 
the  influence  of  such  a  plan  be  perceived  in  the  same 
light  in  which  we  see  it,  surely  our  friends  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party  need  not  be  urged  to  expedition  and 
energetic  action.  The  knowledge  that  every  day  sees 
the  infliction  of  those  cruelties  described  by  Mrs  Stowe, 
and  that  every  night  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and 
terribly  wronged  ones  ascend  into  the  ear  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth,  must  prevent  delay.  Long  have  they  been  men 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  and  too  long  have 
we  hid  our  faces  from  them.  Long  have  they  been 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  wounded,  bruised,  stricken, 
smitten,  and  alflicted;  and  0,  far  too  long  have  we  looked 
on  with  apathy  and  indifference.  Let  us  resolve  that 
henceforth  we  will  shake  oflT  this  shameful  lethargy,  and 
headed  by  our  noble,  yet  gentle  general,  let  us  press  on  to 
battle,  assured  that  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  and  that 
truth  and  justice  surround  his  throne — a  glorious  victory 
must  be  ours,  and  that  the  time  shall  come  when  from 
the  glad  heart  of  both  continent  and  island,  the  rapturous 
shout  will  be  heard — 

The  race  that  long  in  darkness  pin’d 
Have  seen  a  glorious  light  ; 

The  people  dwell  in  day,  who  dw'elt 
In  death’s  surrounding  night. 

*  -jf  “  *  # 
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Asunder  burst  the  gates  of  brass ; 

The  iron  fetters  fall ; 

And  gladsome  light  and  liberty 
Are  straight  restor’d  to  all. 

Then  shall  the  blot  which  has  so  long  rested  on  the 
escutcheon  of  America,  and  made  the  noblest  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  blush  for  their  country,  be  for  ever  effaced,  and  the 
greatest  barrier  to  her  social  advancement  removed.  Then 
shall  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  atoned  in  some  measure 
for  their  grievous  sins  against  those  whose  only  offence 
was,  that  the  sun  had  looked  upon  them  ;  and,  freed  from 
this  “  encumb’ring  weight,”  this  chosen  people  will  he 
better  prepared  to  fulfil  their  high  and  holy  destiny.  And 
— a  nobler  spectacle  still — then  shall  three  millions  of 
human  beings  be  released  from  physical  and  moral  degra¬ 
dation,  their  long-lost  intellectual  powers  restored  to  the 
world,  and  their  present  supplicatory  cry  changed  into  a 
proudly  demonstrated  boast — “  Was  not  I  a  man,  and  a 
brother  ?”  Above  all  and  beyond  all,  then  shall  the  cherub 
of  Love,  who  was  scared  away  from  the  bowers  of  Eden 
to  the  heaven  from  whence  it  came,  as  it  sees  this  act  of 
mercy  done  on  earth,  flap  its  milk-white  wings  with  joy, 
to  think  that  the  time  approaches  when  it  may  once  more 
dwell  with  man,  amid  the  splendid  beauties  of  a  new 
paradise. 
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